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SURVEY AND ‘COMMENT. 


Announcement. 


Part I of the Proceedings for 1919 has just been issued. It 
contains four papers. The first, by the Editor, is entitled ‘“‘ Chance 
Coincidence and Guessing in Mediumistic Phenomena,” a 
discussion of the results of the Questionnaire sent out to mem- 
bers and others two years ago. The second paper is by Dr. 
Walter F. Prince on “ A Critical Study of the Great Amherst 
Mystery.” For the public this “ Amherst Mystery,” reported by 
Mr. Walter Hubbell, has been a classical case and created in- 
terest enough to puzzle men on both continents. Dr. Prince 
secured the original diary of the author and was able to give 
the case such a study as classifies it with those of hysteria and 
abnormal psychology rather than one of real poltergeists. The 
third paper is by the Editor again and is on “ A Case of Pic- 
tographic Phenomena.” It is a case of unusual value as suggest- 
ing how the subconscious or even conscious mind can be tapped 
or used for the purpose of interpreting symbolic methods of 
communication between thé two worlds. While we have all 
been convinced that the subconscious is used in all psychic phe- 
nomena, it is not often that we are let into the secrets of the 
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modus operandi of the phenomena. But we have here some 
inkling of how the complications may be mastered in some in- 
stances. A few more such instances would have extraordinary 
importance. The fourth paper is a translation by Miss Edith 
Latham of the paper by Dr. William Mackenzie on his experi- 
ments with the “ Mannheim Dog.” The paper belongs to the 
class of investigations that were carried on with the Elberfeld 
horses and which have been of international interest. Less has 
been said about the case of the Mannheim Dog for reasons not 
apparent in public interest, but which might be conjectured from 
the difficulty of giving it the same explanation as the Elberfeld 
horses. The paper is one of unusual interest, as Dr. Mackenzie 
at first thought it a case of extraordinary animal intelligence, 
but the outcome of experiments by others and the dog’s loss of 
the power to do anything after the death of his owner and 
mistress tend to classify the phenomena outside animal 
intelligence. 


Periodical Discussions. 


The Nineteenth Century for May has two articles of interest 
to psychic researchers. The first entitled “ Spiritualism and 
Christianity” is by the Rev. Cyril E. Hudson and shows no 
hostile spirit toward it in its scientific aspect, but at the end 
regards it as deficient in religious influence. The author is not 
impressed with any finality to the telepathic hypothesis, tho he 
speaks with a sort of patronizing fear that it might be a suc- 
cessful rival of the spiritistic view. This is manifestly due, 
however, to the insecurity which he feels with many people about 
the spiritistic theory and not from any confidence in the telepathic. 
The article, however, is a very judicious one in its measuring 
of the claims of psychic research for evidence in behalf of 
survival after death. It shows decidedly which way the wind 
blows and when men find the courage or the insight to look 
at telepathy in its true light there will be no hesitation in their 
choice. 

The second article, entitled “Is Telepathy the Master Key”, 
is by Edyth Hinkley, and is a more redoubtable attack or in- 
sinuation against telepathy. While the writer does not commit 
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herself definitely, tho at the close of the article a sort of post- 
script mentions recent knowledge of some facts tending to decide 
the balance positively, it is evident that she has no patience 
with telepathy. She speaks of the “ Law of Parsimony” as 
invoked usually to bolster up the claims of telepathy in preference 
to spirits, and then in lieu of invoking it in her own behalf 
raises a sceptical doubt about the law to vitiate its force.. That 
law forbids using any new hypothesis when known causes suffice 
to explain the facts. It might have occurred to the writer to 
show that the law was on the side of spirits and not on the side of 
telepathy. This much used theory is not a cause of any kind 
and it is not a known cause, when assumed to be a cause. It 
is but an hypothesis limiting evidence and explains nothing. It 
merely classifies facts that are not evidence for spirits and other 
types of phenomena. Its explanatory hints are accompanied with 
a big “If”. As so often remarked in these pages it is but a 
name for facts, not a name for explanations. Spirits are causes. 
We know consciousness with the living as a cause, even a form 
of energy, and we are but conforming to the Law of Parsimony 
when we appeal to consciousness, whether living or discarnate, 
as an explanation. It is a known cause: telepathy an unknown 
cause and not legitimate in a scientific court for any explanation 
whatever. The Law of Parsimony is therefore on the side of 
spiritistic and against telepathic theories. Her sympathies are 
clearly betrayed by the willingness to reject this Law if it stands 
in the way of the truth. That is a temptation that many persons 
will feel if foolish people insist on applying it to situations 
where it is irrelevant or mischievous. 

Miss Hinkley’s predilections and sense of humor are again 
displayed by the following remark: ‘“ There have been of late 
more than enough of prejudgments in the matter, both from 
the scientific and from the religious camps, some of them draped 
so gracefully in the garments of sweet reasonableness and of 
careful, tolerant and sympathetic inquiry, that the real bearing 
of their line of argument, as well as its inadequacy, is likely to 
be obscured for the general reader.” 

One of the characteristics of nearly all English writing on 
the subject is a patronizing air toward the possibilities of telep- 
athy, which this writer sees through clearly, and her article, if 
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only for that reason, is especially useful. She does not wholly 


escape the virus of its spirit herself, but she must not be blamed 
for that, if she sees, as she does, the ambiguous nature of it. 


Dr. Mercier. 


Dr. Charles Mercier, whose book we recently reviewed, is 
quoted by Rev. Cyril E. Hudson in the Nineteenth Century for 
May as saying in the Medical Press: “I have lately had a great 
deal of experience of spiritualistic manifestations, and what I 
have seen has compelled me to modify my views materially.” 
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DR. L. P. JACKS’ PERPLEXITIES ABOUT 
APPARITIONS. 


By James H. Hystop. 


In the Journal for June, 1918, of the English Society, Dr. 
L. P. Jacks, Editor of The Hibbert Journal, had a short article 
calling attention to the fact that mediumistic descriptions of real 
or alleged spirits always represented them as seen, not by them- 
selves, but by another and third party. He expressed dissatis- 
faction with the two explanations usually given of them: namely, 
(1) “that the departed retain in their spiritual life the bodily 
characteristics that they had in this world” and (2) “ that the 
appearances described by the control are temporary manifesta- 
tions in which the departed reproduce their bodily appearance 


just as we knew it here for the special purpose of enabling us 
to recognize them.” 

Dr. Jacks’ paper was followed in the October Journal of the 
English Society by short articles from Sir Oliver Lodge, Dr. 
Schiller, Mrs. Sidgwick and myself. I called attention to the 
fact that this phenomenon was not limited to descriptions of 


“é 


spirits,’ but appeared in other connections. Miss Sellers had 
a paper in the December Journal. In the February-March 
Journal, 1919, of the same Society, Mr. Jacks returns to the 
discussion and summarizing the case remarks that these descrip- 
tions of the communicator “ suggest the public view of his 
appearance and character as distinct from any private view or 
estimate he may have formed of himself,’ and from this he 
“ inferred the likelihood that these descriptions are derived tele- 
pathically from some person who remembers either consciously 
or unconsciously the outside or public view of the departed as 
he appeared during life.” 

It is the telepathic explanation that I am going to question. 
I offered no explanation myself of which I was assured, and 
said so. I suggested the same process that occurred in the alleged 
cases of pictographic telepathy, but called attention to the fact 
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that the person present did not always know the facts. Hence 
Dr. Jacks includes in the statement quoted above that exten- 
sion of telepathy which would involve any unknown person at 
a distance with facts telepathically filched from his memory. 
He found it impossible to apply telepathy to those present who 
did not know the facts and without formulating this wider view 
he implies it in his statement. But he must first prove the ex- 
istence of this selective telepathy before he applies it in this way. 
There is no evidence for it. I mean, of course, a selective pro- 
cess by a living person. If you make it telepathy by the dead, 
transmitting messages, I might conceive this as pertinent with 
much else. But all the evidence we have of any kind of telepathy 
is that between present active mental states of agent and per- 
cipient, not any evidence that the percipient selects ad libitum 
from any and all living minds. Until Dr. Jacks shows this 
scientifi ally to have been done in data that do not reflect the 
personal identity of the dead he has no scientific credentials what- 
ever for thé process he appeals to. The way some people use 
the word telepathy is astounding. It connotes any facts or coin- 
cidences between two living minds at any distance unconsciously 
dispatched and unconsciously received. That, like all telepathy, 
is not an explanation, but a name for an unexplained set of 
facts. If you are only classifying them I can understand the 
case, but classification proceeds upon some essential resemblances 
between the facts. 

What I object to is the application of an imaginary process 
whose nature and laws have not in any way been determined. 
Neither Dr. Jacks, nor Sir Oliver Lodge nor any one else has 
given us the slightest indication of what telepathy is more than 
a name for a fact which is unusual, and then it has come to 
mean a process exclusively between the living and so to serve 
as a limitation to the spiritistic hypothesis. It cannot possibly 
limit the spiritistic theory. It can only limit evidence for it. If 
it were itself explanatory the case might be otherwise, but it is 
not explanatory and has even been used for classifying phe- 
nomena that have no essential relation to each other. Dr. Jacks 
asserts: “‘ Telepathy is not necessarily limited to two persons. 
It may conceivably work through a network of centers—all of 
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them in the subconscious realm.” This remark justifies what I 
have said about his extension of it. 

“Conceivably ”? Yes. But so are hobgoblins and invisible 
mice ‘ conceivable.” They would account for much if there was 
any evidence for them. This appeal to “ conceivability”’ is to 
the imagination and not to established processes and hence has 
nothing whatever to do with a scientific problem. In science we 
accept the hypothesis that explains and the hypothesis that ex- 
plains is the one which connects a proved fact with a new one 
either for classification or for causal explanation or both. I can 
conceive vibrations carrying thoughts from one person to another 
and add chemical affinity to them and we might have selectiveness 
in the case. I can conceive perhaps hundreds or thousands of 
things that are not facts. But in science we start with facts and 
we end with them. We do not tolerate the imagination as our 
guide, beyond its appropriation of facts. We cannot utilize 
telepathy a trois or a plus, unless it be proved in facts not illus- 
trating the personal identity of the dead. 

Dr. Jacks is also using the subconscious in a manner not ac- 
cepted by scientific psychology. He uses it in that broad negative 
sense in which it has no content at all or transcends such content 
as science recognizes. The “ subconscious ” negatively conceived 
represents all that is excluded from the “ conscious.” Now even 
water, trees, horses, sky, and the stars are included in this con- 
ception of the subconscious. The only reason that you cannot 
be refuted in the appeal to it is that no limits are assumed as to 
its powers. But as a scientific procedure it must have limits 
assigned to it or we can explain anything by anything. 

The legitimate meaning of the “ subconscious” is the refer- 
ence to mental states lying outside the range of normal intro- 
spection and representing knowledge derived by the same func- 
tions of the mind as the normal. It is that fact which gives it 
leverage against certain claims of evidence for spirits. But in 
that broad negative sense it cannot possibly exclude spirits. The 
‘subconscious ” might be a spirit and it is hard to see how it 
could be anything else in the use of Dr. Jacks. How people do 
love to deceive themselves by words! Why do they not look at 
the facts? All that we know of the “ subconscious”’ is that it 
gets its information by stimulus. That stimulus may be intra- 
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organic and extra-organic. The intra-organic will be bodily 
stimulus. The extra-organic may be physical, as in ordinary 
sensation, or trans-physical “ forces,” if I may use the term, 
and it will include spirits, telepathy, etheric, or any other super- 
sensible stimuli, if there be any others at all. 


Now what I want to call attention to is that this universal 
telepathy appealed to by Dr. Jacks is not a process of stimulus, 
but a selective act on the part of the percipient, quite different 
from what we know of all other processes associated with knowl- 
edge and especially with the proved telepathy, if proved it be. 

Sut suppose all this is not true. Assume the telepathy that 
Dr. Jacks presents. Is it one thousandth as simple and explana- 
tory as the spiritistic theory? The selectiveness of the process 
on its supposition is so incredible that science will pause before 
it gives any adhesion to it at all. But if the phenomena about 
which he is talking are spiritistic the selectiveness is quite nat- 
ural and definite in the bargain, while the view conforms exactly 
to what we find in the proved telepathy, representing present 
mental states of the agent acquired by the percipient as the re- 
cipient of stimulus, not the selector of latent memories. Tel- 
epathy has come to be a mere word that can mean anything ex- 
tending into the infinite and then always lying about where it 
gets its facts. The spiritistic theory meets no such difficulties. 

What I am contending for here is that we should confess 
our ignorance rather than attempt to explain the facts by tel- 
epathy. Spirits will certainly explain the main points but telep- 
athy does not, at least the kind of telepathy invoked. I was 
careful to announce in my article that I was not assured of the 
spiritistic interpretation in some of its details, tho suggesting a 
process that might lead to the explanation. What I feel is that 
we have not yet reached a satisfactory explanation of them and 
may not do so until we get to the other side. But I should not 
for a moment suppose that telepathy explained them, even if its 
widest range of application was proved, while there is even a 
doubt in the scientific world that any form of telepathy has been 
proved. The phenomena are as easily explained by spirits as 
by any other hypothesis. It only happens that the explanation 
has not been proved. But even the fact of selective telepathy 
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has not been proved scientifically and I would go so far as to 
say that I do not know a single fact on record that will prove it. 
There are facts that suggest it, but they are so small in number 
that our theory has to be cast in the mould of the main facts. 
But now let us abandon sparring with concepts. Dr. Jacks 
admits that he is not sure that his facts are supernormal at all. 
The descriptions of the mediumistic phenomena he quotes were 
not verified as relevant to any particular person. Because we ven- 
ture on explanations we should be sure of our facts. It only 
happens that I am so familiar with verifiable facts of the kind 
that I can take his discussion seriously. But the facts known to 
me are articulated with masses of facts not in any way whatever 
amenable to telepathy between the living, even of the widest 
kind. Take instances, in which in hundreds or thousands of cases 
a medium describes the dead accurately enough for identifica- 
tion by the living. This establishes a probability, apart from 
living human verification, that descriptions of personalities not 
known to any living person are correct, at least correct as ob- 
jective facts independent of the medium’s mind. Here you 
could not invoke telepathy without assuming that the thoughts 
of all living people including those whom they knew and who 
have died and then the memories of their friends dying in the 
same way have been transmitted to the living, so that each indi- 
vidual is the recipient or reservoir of all the memories of the 
human race and animals also. For all that I know this is pos- 
sible, but before I suggest it scientifically I should be expected to 
give at least some evidence for it or to make it sure. It is suffi- 
cient to state such a view to cast it out of court, if not to refute it. 
Moreover, there are facts definitely related to the type Dr. 
Jacks refers to that are not explicable by any such telepathy. 
They do not profess to come from the ordinary communicator 
but claim to be done by the control. I referred to them in my 
article calling the attention of Dr. Jacks and he disregards them 
in his discussion. In one type of Mrs. Chenoweth’s work the 
little control, Starlight, at the first sitting always reads the char- 
acter of the sitter. She does not start with messages from the 
dead, but distinctly claims that she has to get adjusted before 
she can receive and send messages. The reading does not claim 
to be from the desired spirit. I have fifty or a hundred of such 
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records. They show exactly the characteristic which Dr. Jacks 
has marked in the pictographic phenomena which he says seem 
rather to be of the person as seen by a third party than by him- 
self. This reading of the character is usually or always very 
different from what the person would give of himself. It does 
not purport to come from the desired communicator, tho I con- 
cede that it may do so. But the psychological machinery can- 
not be represented superficially to be this. It does not represent 
mental images which the sitter has of himself so far as can be 
determined. The whole process is like that of the control doing 
it from an outside view. Then follows the process of communi- 
cating which will intermingle known and unknown incidents and 
names with ease where the supernormal can be found at all. 
Sut take only the character reading, and start with the assump- 
tion of telepathy. That first requires us to abandon the idea 
that the control, Starlight, is a spirit. We have then the as- 
sumption that the control is the subconscious of Mrs. Cheno- 
weth. There is besides the subconscious of the sitter. The nor- 
mal consciousness of neither of them plays any part. The sitter 
does not think of the things said and the medium is in a trance. 
The two subconsciousnesses are supposed to be communicating 
with each other telepathically. Then all at once the machinery 
alters and you begin to get messages from the dead that would 
be just what the dead would say while the facts in most cases 
show no traces of what the sitter would most naturally say. 
Often sitters go with the desire to get information on certain 
matters and the control may pay no attention to them or may 
ignore them for a while, giving other incidents unrelated, but 
pertinent, and then may take up spontaneously the desired affairs. 
This psychological machinery is not telepathic in conception. 
The idea of two subliminals entering into intercourse with each 
other, one of them giving information to the other which the 
first one cannot give to itself! The second one gives it to the 
normal mind of the sitter, perfectly able to use the mechanism 
of the body in doing so, tho the subliminal of the sitter can do 
nothing to give the normal mind of the subject anything! The 
whole conception is so preposterous and complex that only the 
respectability of juggling with words would allow such things to 
be possible. 
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3ut the case is worse than I have represented it. Most 
psychics are not in a trance but in a normal state, in so far as 
the operations of normal consciousness are concerned, and re- 
ceive the impressions or messages through the normal mind. 
Their subliminals can communicate with ease to the supraliminal 
or normal consciousness. Now here the sitter is supposed to get 
into communication telepathically with the subconscious of the 
psychic on matters in which the normal self of the sitter can 
get no information from its own subliminal. Then the subcon- 
scious of the psychic communicates the information to the normal 
mind and thence to the sitter in the usual way. But in all the 
other affairs of life the subliminal of the psychic can no more 
communicate with the normal self than can that of the sitter 
with his or her normal mind. Now some of our psychologists 
put the subconscious at the basis of all our conscious life. This 
is emphasized in memory and association. But Mr. Jacks gives 
the subliminal infinite power to select facts for impersonating 
spirits, while psychology shows us that even the medium has no 
such power, but that it is cut short—the connection between the 
subliminal and the supraliminal—at the point where material 
related to spirits is concerned. Complexity and contradiction 
beyond measure are found in such a theory while the hy- 
pothesis of a finite intelligence laboring under difficulties and 
with methods not yet familiar to us makes the situation com- 
paratively simple. 

Mind you, I do not say that spirits will explain the facts 
wholly. That theory explains only the main ones and we con- 
fess ignorance for the rest, while telepathy explains nothing 
whatsoever. 

Now Dr. Jacks supposes that the subconscious knows all 
sorts of things about the body which the normal consciousness 
may not know. It is only by this that. he can get any leverage 
for telepathy at all. But what evidence has he that the sub- 
consciousness knows anything whatever about the body which 
the normal consciousness does not know. The psychologist and 
psychiatrist always regards the subconscious as deriving its in- 
formation through the normal senses, either below the thresh- 
hold of normal sensation or as knowledge normally obtained. 
He recognizes no organ of knowledge apart from the senses and 
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through hyperzsthesia and allied functions within the compass 
of attention. He will require Dr. Jacks and his colleagues to 
show evidence of any other source and of course telepathy would 
be produced as this evidence. But this excludes subjective 
knowledge by the subconscious and limits its power far below 
the assumptions of Dr. Jacks. It is so easy to conjure with a 
negative term which can be used to incorporate into it all sorts 
of incredibilities which will pass muster in the effort to get away 
from perfectly plain facts and their clearest meaning, tho they 
offer perplexities enough. 

Just note what we have. First there is telepathy of what is 
far beyond what the sitter knows. Then there is subconscious 
knowledge almost infinitely beyond what the normal mind can 
know. Both of these have no evidence. But just combine two 
incredibilities and presto you have a solution! This is a trick 
much larger than any conjurer can perform. 

Nor will apparitions without the intermediation of psychics 
yield any more easily to Dr. Jacks’ telepathy. He cannot appeal 
to his theory, unless the apparition takes the form of the sub- 
ject’s or percipient’s memory, which it may even do. For in 
this instance, when the apparition is not in accord with the 
memory of the percipient, your public view is lost, unless that 
public is an aiding discarnate spirit. In many cases, of course, 
the living persons present might be the public. But I have in 
mind two types of cases which do not exhibit this characteristic. 
First there are apparitions of the dead and second there are 
apparitions of persons who were dying alone. Both types are 
on record and sustained by good credentials. You can only 
appeal to that universal telepathy which has no scientific sup- 
port and assume other minds than the living percipient, who 
does not know the facts in the case, and other minds than 
the apparent agent, all unconsciously and unaware of the per- 
fect relevance of the connection made. That is, why does an 
apparition manifest in a situation that is rational and perfectly 
designed apparently, and yet the agent who gave rise to it know 
nothing about it? If it be the deceased person who appeared, 
aided by another deceased person, the whole case is intelligible. 
3ut that the percipient must be apprised or warned by some 
living person all unconscious of the situation and reason for it, 
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and at the same time that he must simulate the dead, is to turn 
the world topsy turvy in its processes. The subconscious always 
playing tricks on the conscious and never doing it directly! A 
man who presses such an hypothesis must have no sense of 
humor and it seems that few psychic researchers have this with 
the fact of respectability on the other side. 

Curiously enough Dr. Jacks is Editor of The Hibbert Journal, 
a religious publication or in the interests of religion. Here he 
is defending an hypothesis which has the characteristics of both 
materialism and devilishness, inconsistent in assuming that there 
is no intelligence and yet simulating the most fiendish form of it, 
without any hope of the good behind it! The only advantage 
of telepathy is its support, direct or indirect, of materialism. It 
is often represented as tending to make possible the collection of 
evidence for survival; that is, for the existence of spirits, and 
this is true if it is conceived as a process which does not set aside 
spirit. But in the way it is applied generally, it has no such 
compatibilities. It is conceived as a rival of the spiritistic theory 
instead of its complement. That enlists it on the side of denial or 
doubt and in so far as it keeps spirits in abeyance, it tends to de- 
fend the materialistic theory. Then the process subconsciously 
carries en a vast system of circumvolutions to escape direct 
communication and impersonates the dead by throwing up its 
memories to be inspected as the real dead! Selective to the 
highest degree and therefore intelligent as a process, but deceiv- 
ing instead of enlightening! 

Let me take more illustrations. In work with Mrs. Cheno- 
weth I got a good detailed description of my grandmother by 
which I identified her before the control told me it was my grand- 
mother. Then followed a lot of details about the room in which 
she spent her last days, all in the pictographic method. The 
pictures were described by the control or by the medium or by 
both. In the midst of the account the control remarked: “ She 
is standing by laughing.” Now it was my father that communi- 
cated, so that the picture that I received was that of his memory, 
and while I knew most of the facts, one or two of them I did 
not know or recall. But suppose them all latent in my subcon- 
scious, the whole narrative was one I could not have spon- 
taneously recalled in its details, but it was most natural for my 
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father because he knew the facts much better than I did. I was 
a small boy when the events occurred and had little interest in 
remembering them. But the whole picture was not one as sen- 
sibly known by my grandmother in so far as it affected her ap- 
pearance as a “ very wrinkled little old woman with a lace cap 
on,’ tho she probably knew it from the mirror. It was most 
naturally a “public” view from the standpoint of my father 
and not her own. No wonder she was represented as standing 
by laughing, an incident not accessible to telepathy except from 
the dead, while the circumstances offer a clear cut illustration of 
the “public” view tho its peculiar complexity and psycho- 
logical likelihood favor unmistakably a spiritistic interpretation. 

Dr. Jacks’ view would require us to suppose that my sub- 
conscious had transmitted a memory to Mrs. Chenoweth that was 
more characteristic of my father than of me and then to have 
fabricated the incident about the grandmother laughing or the 
subconscious of the medium to have fabricated what would very 
probably be true on the spiritistic theory, without fabricating the 
other facts. The circuitous process here to get rid of the spirit- 
istic explanation is extremely funny. No man with a sense 
of humor would undertake it. 


I am not here saying that we can explain all the incidents 
associated with alleged spiritistic phenomena. I quite frankly 
and willingly disclaim omniscience here. What I contend for, 
and all along have contended for, is that the facts are evidence 
for the existence of spirits and not that it is our duty to have 
explanations at hand for all the details. This can be postponed 
until we know more. Our primary duty is not to explain, but 
to study evidence, or to collect it. When an apparition or picto- 
graphic representation occurs to us, it is our business to note 
what happens. If many of the facts are exactly what a spirit 
would naturally send to prove identity, frankly admit that they 
have this characteristic. We accept them in normal life as con- 
clusive. Give them their value in these phenomena, whether the 
individual instance can prove or not. In most instances they 
accord with the theory of a spiritual body and if they exist in 
large and consistent numbers, they are entitled to at least a 


certain amount of weight in its support. But why try to ex- 
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plain it away, except from some a priori assumption as to what 
a spirit ought to be? Why not revise our prejudices? 

The answer to this, of course, is that, while we can conceive 
a spirit to have a body, we cannot understand why he still wears 
his old clothes or is said to carry on a complete imitation of his 
earthly life. Clothes must also have spjrits!' There is no use:to 
shirk this difficulty and the spiritistic theory has to satisfy our 
perplexities in regard to it. 

This is comparatively easy to do. The very fact of picto- 
graphic representations of physical objects in communications 
having the same cause as those of apparitions affords a clue 
out of this perplexity and also satisfies Dr. Jacks’s concep- 
tion of the “ public’ appearance of the spirit. Dr. Jacks should 
not rest his case on apparitions of persons. He should gather 
into the case the apparitions of physical objects, as they are a 
part of the same whole to be explained and whatever applies to 
them will apply to personalities. 

In an important message purporting to come from my father, 
the control described what he saw. One thing was an old fash- 
ioned upright dash churn, the next was a churn on legs with a 
crank, and then the dog and the dog churn, with a lot of correct 
details about the dog including a second dog about which I 
knew nothing, but my father did know. In the course of the 
description the control remarked that the dog was there. Now 
as | was receiving pictographic images, as in apparitions, it 
must be noted that there is no more reason to believe that the 
dog was present than the churns. For all that I know, of course, 
the dog might have been present, as the survival of conscious- 
ness of any sort will imply that of animals. But I have no evi- 
dence of it in the facts narrated. There is no soul for the 
churns, and so we have a memory of my father converted in 
transmission into a veridical phantasm, on the spiritistic hy- 
pothesis. Perhaps it was a telepathic phantasm from the dead 
depicting a simulacrum of the old realities long since dissolved. 
What will explain the phantasms of the churns will explain that 
of the dog, so that such illustrations as are suggested, but not 
proved, by Dr. Jacks, may easily be classified under the causes 
of the ones described, and this without avowing that we have 
any clear idea of the modus operandi of their production. One 
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of the statements no living person knew and the other was not 
known to me, so that you would have to assume that the whole 
of human consciousness was instantly accessible to the psychic 
and her subconscious for the information, adding a state- 
ment which could not be verified except by spirit, or you would 
have to assume that some other living mind than my own had 
been used to get the facts. On that supposition, however, why 
assume that the subconscious of the sitter has anything to do 
with the results? Perhaps the answer would be that it would 
be easier. Why easier? The facts contradict this. There is 
nothing but mechanical analogies to support this idea that prox- 
imity favors telepathic access. But those who advance telepathic 
theories defy space limitations, tho the experiments of the So- 
ciety show that distance apparently affected results. As the 
facts classified under telepathy by laymen and unscientific people 
wholly disregard spatial limitations, no one can tell whence the 
telepathic message originated. The apparent source may be as 
deceptive as the outcome, if spiritistic theories are to have no 
place in the most superficial interpretation of the phenomena. 
It is a mere matter of convenience to reckon only with the party 
whom you can prove to have known the facts. The subcon- 
scious of the medium, however, is so independent of this that 
there is no telling where the information came from. 

Take another illustration. 

Allusion was made in pictographic terms to two brothers of 
mine who had the same name, one of them, a namesake of my 
father, having died, and another later son receiving the same 
name. The control got them confused, while they were not at 
all confused in my mind or that of any living person. It was so 
anomalous that confusion on the part of control and subcon- 
scious of the psychic was easily explained, but the distinction 
was clear in my mind. There came in connection with one of 
them a good account of where he died and the incidents of his 
funeral with details about the casket and the railway station and 
other things that were good evidence of his identity, tho not 
necessarily given by him and tho they represented the acquisi- 
tion of post-terrene knowledge, if spiritism be the explanation. 
The facts had all the “ public” aspect you could desire, as they 
were mainly physical and were not known to me at all. Knowl- 
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edge of incidents about one’s funeral are very frequent. But 
why should the subconscious of some living person not knowing 
what is going on with me in Boston so frequently select facts to 
transmit which are not the usual ones demanded of personal 
identity? Why has it all along been so selective of personal 
identity and yet deviates from it where the evidence may be 
questioned and so introduce another factor into a problem 
already complicated enough? The unity of these phenomena in 
the whole human race for untold ages representing personal 
identity in some form is certainly a formidable objection to 
telepathy except of the infinite and devilish sort. 

Again I take a record of an apparition which includes two 
phantasms, one of the dead and one of the living. A lady saw 
an Oval shaped light which soon developed into the face of her 
dead sister and right over the shoulder of the dead sister ap- 
peared the face of a living aunt who was ill and who died within 
a day or two. Note that the appearance of a light and its 
development into a face is not an isolated phenomenon. It has 
cecurred in many other cases, and even the lights without any 
development. If we had had only the face of the sick aunt, 
we should have found our telepathists confident that the sub- 
conscious of the aunt had done the thing. Now why assume 
telepathy at all in the case? But we have the face of the dead 
sister evidently appearing with a premonitory warning of com- 
ing death. Why should the subconscious of the aunt conjure up 
this complicated machinery or any machinery at all to convey 
a premonition of her own death? What evidence is there that 
her own subconscious could know it? If it did, why should it 
invoke an apparition of the deceased sister to convey the infor- 
mation ? : 

The simple fact is that the instance is probably a much more 
complete one than usually occurs in apparitions. There is super- 
ficial appearance of purpose in this instance more clear than if 
the experience had been only an apparition of the aunt or only 
an apparition of the dead sister. It is even possible that the 
effort was to convey more information than came. It may be 
that many apparitions are abortive in their purpose in containing 
less than it was tried to transmit. In the simple form they do 
not always or ever manifest a purpose, but they may in the 
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simple form be imperfect messages. The present one with its 
complications conveys more distinct evidence of purpose and 
so is rather spiritistic than telepathic, unless you make your tel- 
epathy purposive and devilish. 

Another case is equally interesting. A lady twice had an 
apparition of her dead father which in the first instance inter- 
fused with the face of her living husband and in the second 
with the face of a man she had never seen, but who was respon- 
sible for the means by which she had her income. In both 
cases the apparitions were premonitory of death. How does it 
come that the subconscious of her husband, supposedly knowing 
that he was going to die, invoked the shades of her father for 
conveying the information which she did not get in completeness 
until the death of the husband? Again how or why did the sub- 
conscious of the unknown person so aptly anticipate his own 
death and fuse his image with that of the dead father whom he 
had never known? ‘Telepathic suppositions are so absurd in the 
face of such complications that it is amazing that any one would 
undertake to form a large theory on a single set of instances. 

I might quote two more instances, both collective and also 
instances of double apparitions. In one of them it was during 
the funeral service and in the other the subjects knew of the 
death of one of the persons represented, but not of the other. 
They were both recognizable in both instances. They illustrate 
clearly that it is not wise to form large theories without taking 
account of the whole record of such experiences and their con- 
nection with pictographic phenomena generally, tho the main 
theory is not to be applied to details without adjuncts from other 
sources than its own causalities alone. 

Let me add another instance of much interest in . this con- 
nection. I had taken to Mrs. Chenoweth a stranger about whose 
life I knew nothing, for the purpose of finding a will which I 
supposed could not be found, but the sequel showed that it had 
probably been stolen. I purposely had all the facts concealed 
from myself. Mrs. Chenoweth had never heard of the man and 
did not see him at any time. The process of giving the mes- 
sages was the pictographic one. The following came. 


I see a grave and a casket being lowered into it. It is strange 
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death. It is most always things of the past. This is so real. It 
isa lady. She is so real to me. Shall I tell you just what I see. 
( Exactly. ) 


She suddenly rises up, as if out of the casket, and shakes down 
her hair. It is black, dark, eyes dark, and she is full of energy, 
life and purpose, and moves away from the scene close to me. 
She is almost besides herself with grief of going and desires to 
return to express herself. Oh! There is a big letter B, a big let- 
ter B beside her. 

(More of that, if you can.) 


I can’t. You know this is all in the late fall or early spring. 
There is something so bare, so forbidding, so sad. It is funny she 
don’t speak. Why, yes I think her name is Sarah and B is some 
one connected with her or the last name. It is like Bab or Bob. 
I can’t get it. I am going further away. 


The automatic writing began with an evident attempt to give 
the name Emma and later it was given clearly. Sarah was the 
name of the person who had made the will and her carelessness 
about it had been the cause of a most extraordinary injustice to 
the man present, tho the will intended to do justice. The post- 
mortem discovery of the injustice due to the probable stealing 
of the will might well arouse the emotional attitude described 
in the message. But the woman’s hair and eyes were not dark. 
Emma was the name of a deceased relative of the Sarah. Her 
hair and eyes were dark. The Sarah was always called Babe 
by the sitter. Note that the control was somewhat confused in 
regard to the meaning of the pictures, so that we have two per- 
sonalities interfused in the process. There is here the “ public ” 
view which Dr. Jacks remarks, but note that it has no sem- 
blance to trickery by the subconscious of the sitter. It represents 
the correct dramatic play of a control working under difficulties 
to interpret pictures, perhaps a whole panorama of them. He 
has to build up a single picture out of this panorama and send 
it through the subliminal of Mrs. Chenoweth. It almost neces- 
sarily involves interfusion of two personalities and that is nat- 
ural on a spiritistic interpretation in a process having analogies 
with telephonic and panoramic methods, but not natural on a 
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telepathic process which has to simulate or impersonate all these 
and must know that it is lying about them. 

Let me propose a theory that might supplant both the tele- 
pathic theory of Dr. Jacks and the spiritistic hypothesis. 

As it is known now that the human organism can generate 
electricity, let us suppose that the conditions affecting appari- 
tions and pictographic phantasms are connected with a hyper- 
electronic condition of the brain which, with some chemo-select- 
ive functions, gives rise to etheric vortices which may be the 
bearers of thoughts and memories by having them excited by 
the laws of association under the secondary influences of con- 
tiguity and similarity, so that an idea once in existence may 
either never be inactive or may produce an impression on the cos- 
mic ether, as rays of light affect the gelatine plate in photography. 
There they await the occasion when some sitter is in the presence 
of a psychic and the interest of the sitter’s mind enables some 
chemo-elective harmony between the mind and the deposit on 
the ether to pick out the desired fact. Let this cover all the phe- 
nomena whether they are illustrative of the personal identity of 
the dead or the living, and simply add to this an extenso-motric 
projection of the brain of the sitter to select the ether vortex or 
deposit and transmit it to the extenso-sensory recipiency of the 
psychic. 

Now | think this hypothesis will cover the whole field divided 
between spirits and telepathy, and I think I may say that J can 
defy any one to refute tt, and perhaps I could as well say that | 
defy any one to believe it. You say it is nonsense. I quite agree, 
but I have coined a number of words based on well known ideas 
and there is »othing in the conception of them that makes the 
idea inconceivable. They are simply wild fancies which some 
people without a sense of humor would take seriously, if I pro- 
posed them as anything more than inventions. They illustrate, 
however, the habit of many minds in psychic research. They 
take some word whose meaning is well known in certain limited 
facts and extend this meaning without any evidence whatever, 
and from having imagined a thing several times they come to 
think it a fact. This can be done to any extent and is often in- 
dulged in by quasi-scientific people with the greatest sang froid 
and without any sense of humor. Much of the talk about the 
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subconscious and télepathy is exactly like this. You cannot re- 
fute it because there is no evidence to favor or oppose the hy- 
pothesis assumed. You can just wonder at the fertility of the 
imagination and the credulity of the mind that indulges in it. 

The proper way to handle the problem is very different. We 
are not required to explain every set of facts we get in their de- 
tails by any single hypothesis. We may pick out certain ones and 
explain some by one theory and others by another theory, pro- 
vided we can unravel the complexity of the facts judiciously 
enough for such a procedure. The trouble is that most amateurs 
either select certain facts to be explained and ignore the others 
or they assume that the phenomena are much less complex than 
is the fact. In the first case they commit the unpardonable sin 
of not being scientific. In the second instance, they judge the 
case after the analogy of intercommunication in normal life, 
when the perplexities of their own view of it ought to prove it 
otherwise. 

I must insist that we have to connect the whole field of 
psychic phenomena to find a clue out of the labyrinth. We are 
uot to invent hypotheses for apparitions alone, for pictographic 
images alone, for clairaudience alone, for automatic writing 
alone, for telepathy alone, for telekinesis alone. For we find in 
experience that they are often inextricably interwoven, a fact 
which tends to show that any particular manifestation of them 
is imperfect and only a part of a larger whole. For instance, 
there is a perfectly distinct connection in kind, an ontological 
unity, between apparitions and the pictographic phantasms of a 
clairvoyant and the voices of a clairaudient. Even some auto- 
matic writing betrays the influence of pictorial imagery affect- 
ing its contents. Telekinesis is often connected with displays of 
intelligence that show the phenomena do not go alone, even tho 
they are the product of hysteria and somnambulism in part or in 
whole. In the work of Mrs. Chenoweth, the automatic writing 
alone reflects differences of personality while it also reflects her 
own normal handwriting. Then the language is mostly her 
own even when conveying the thoughts of some consciousness 
transcendental to her own. Even her bodily actions may he 
interfused with motor effects characteristic of a transcendental 
intelligence, whether you regard it as living or dead, and also 
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mixed up with her own organic habits. Add to this the possible 
influence of a score of spiritual beings in the vicinity or acting 
to assist in the work of transmitting a message. 

Now it is all this complexity that demands a spiritistic theory. 
The collective mass of facts connected with apparitions, with 
clairaudience, clairvoyance, automatic writing, telekinesis and 
other phenomena, have no unity at all unless they attest the ex- 
istence of spirits. We may not be able to explain a single set of 
them when taken alone and we are not required in the first 
stages of the spiritistic hypothesis to have a cut and dried ex- 
planation for all the detailed facts whose unity attests the exist- 
ence of spirits without providing the clue to the unravelling of 
details. An apparition, for instance, may prove the presence of 
a spirit, but it does not exclude the operation of both mental and 
physical forces in the living, forces both known and unknown. 
There is no use, however, when we find a perplexity to assume 
that we know enough about spirits and their causal powers to 
run off immediately into unwarranted extensions of known con- 
ceptions, which deceive us because the terms are familiar while 
we can ignore the new meaning given to them. If we should 
frankly recognize that spirits have to be supposed in any case, 
we can then proceed to investigate for the complications between 
two worlds for explaining the complexities of the phenomena. 

What we cannot do is to assume that the phenomena are as 
simple as ordinary human intercourse. We are not conversing 
with the dead in the same way that we do with the living. That 
ought to be apparent from the very nature of the case without 
empirical evidence except as normal experience is this. The 
novelty of the facts is further evidence. But the situation is a 
very complicated one. Quite as complicated perhaps as the phe- 
nomena that occur between thinking and voluntary action, in- 
volving all the functions of the physical organism, but apparently 
with no chasm between the fiat of the will and the bodily act. 
If we knew the process of communicating with the dead, we 
might find a clue to all the perplexities Dr. Jacks feels. But he 
cuts himself away from the effort to find out by ignoring that 
spirits may be involved as well as his telepathy. There is no 
reason for choosing between spirits and telepathy. We might 
find both co6perating or even that what we call telepathy is en- 
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gineered or influenced by spirits themselves. There is no use to 
invoke words which sound learned because we are familiar with 
them, but assign a meaning to them beyond all the rationalities 
of science and totally without evidence. 

Start with the phantasms that Dr. Jacks assumes. I have 
conceded the perplexity they may indicate and it is something 
more than the “ public”’ view. It is the presence of details like 
clothes and other features of the earthly life. I suggested that 
a part of the affair could be explained by the purely phantasmal 
nature of the appearance. That is, the pictographic process, 
already illustrated in telepathy between the living, afforded an 
opportunity to explain away the quasi-materiality in the case and 
made the phenomena consistent with our ideas of a purely spir- 
itual world, even tho those ideas were not entirely correct. The 
perplexity of repeating the material world where we had been 
accustomed not to think it, was certainly one point gained over 
the apparent absurdities of the case. This achievement opened 
the way to think of the phenomena as mental phantasms pro- 
duced in the living by the memories of the dead recalled and 
pictured in their minds. This immediately suggests what Swe- 
denborg claimed to be the nature of the spiritual world: namely, 
one of mental states, and this could be granted whatever else we 
might find it to be in addition. Dr. Jacks was not satisfied with 
this, but resorted to complicated impossibilities or improbabilities 
in the field of telepathy and the subconscious that were neither 
quasi-material nor supported by one iota of evidence, while the 
conception of a mental world is supported by an immense mass 
of evidence and the natural inferences from the dissolution of our 
sensory life with the retention of the inner function of the mind, 
picturing, as in our normal life, its own thoughts as realities. 
Then given the power to transmit them as phantasms and you 
have not only the perplexities removed which bother Dr. Jacks, 
but you eliminate equally the absurdities of telepathy and the 
subconscious and the reproduction of a material life in the 
spiritual. I am not averse to believing that the spiritual 
life is a replica etherially or mentally of the physical one. 
It is only a question of evidence. But the facts point unmis- 
takably to complications of mental products which show a 
larger range of idealistic conceptions than are familiar to us 
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here and they are what we might expect from the reflections 
and speculations of philosophy, tho not proved by them. But 
Dr. Jacks has lost sight of them entirely and judges of the facts 
as one who feels obliged to conceive them as material but to 
reject them as absurd, and then to explain them by a theory 
which has nothing but the extended meaning of words to sup- 
port it. 

There are still perplexities enough to remove, but we are not 
obliged to explain all of them at once. The subject is too large 
for one generation to unravel. It has taken many centuries for 
normal psychology to reach its present point of evolution and it 
will take much more time to achieve the equivalent result in a 
field where the phenomena are so sporadic while normal facts 
are as abundant as the autumnal “ leaves that strew the brook of 
Vallombrosa.”’ 
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PSYCHIC RESEARCH IN HARVARD UNIVERSITY.* 
By JAmMEs H. Hystop. 


This paper is a Report on the work done in 1916-17 at the 
Harvard Psychological laboratory, under the gift of Mrs. 
Wallace Riddle and the H odgson Fund. A fund had been given 
to Harvard University for psychic research and called the 
“Hodgson Memorial Fund ” and to this was added further con- 
tribution by Mrs. Riddle (formerly Miss Pope), and the result 
was an effort to study the phenomenon of telepathy by the aid 
of a machine with the hope of getting some material for the 
application of mathematics to the law of chance. The effort 
was somewhat like that at Leland Stanford University by Dr. 
John E. Coover, except that Dr. Troland did not use playing 
cards for the purpose. The result was entirely negative for Dr. 
Troland, as any experienced man would have expected, or at 
least would have been surprised if even a suspicion of telepathy 
had been apparent in the results. 

But it is not the results that are interesting. It is the con- 
ception of “ science’ which Dr. Troland has that is the interest- 
ing feature of his work. He leaves the impression on readers 
that “ science” is a physical affair, tho he does not say exactly 
this. He says that “ the methods of experimental science are es- 
sentially physical in their direct application.” This is true enough 
but the manner and assumptions in conducting his work lead 
to complete evasion of the whole problem of psychic research. 
He goes on to explain that he is following in the line of Descartes 
and others in seeking to find in human behavior evidence of 
the application of mathematics to the reactions on stimuli. 
Hence his machine is constructed to exclude the ordinary influ- 
ences that might interfere with the hypothesis of telepathy and 
thus to get responses to stimuli that may be estimated mathe- 
matically under the law of chance, to see if it is transcended. 

Now it does not occur to Dr. Troland that psychic experiments 
are not studying any known stimuli whatever. We are studying 
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coincidences to find whether there are external stimuli at all. 
In experimental physical science of the laboratory type the stim- 
ulus is given, not the quesitum. In psychic research, medium- 
istic and telepathic experiments do not assume any known 
stimuli, except the normal ones, and endeavor to exclude these, 
to ascertain if there are coincidences that transcend chance, and 
we may leave the stimulus entirely indeterminate. That is, 
telepathy is a negative concept. It is a name for facts and for 
an unknown cause. It implies no known stimulus, and we do 
not use the stimulus in determining whether we transcend 
chance. - We do not predetermine the conditions under which 
the experiment is to be performed, except to exclude fraud and 
previous knowledge of the facts. We study the phenomena as 
they occur in nature and determine from the result how we shall 
proceed afterward, just as all science has done in its history. 
Dr. Troland shows in an elaborate statement that he is 
trying to study physiological processes, not psychological ones at 
all. He mentions ten steps in the neural processes involved in 
all reactions to external stimuli, and he does this without any 
sense of humor about their entire irrelevance to the problem. 
They are very deceptive affairs in pure metaphysics of the physi- 
cal type, but have no interest or bearing on psychic research. He 
might make a reputation for conforming to academic orthodoxy 
in this method, but he will get no light on what psychic research 
is trying to do. 
Immediately after stating what these events are in the nerve 
processes and that it is his object to study them as mechanical 
processes, he makes the following remarkable assertion. 


“The psychical researcher, on the other hand, it seems to the 
writer, believes that certain processes of response may exhibit 
breaks or gaps in their continuity, these being representative of 
the interference of some outside ‘ psychic’ activity in the physical 
process. The ‘gap’ may lie entirely within the nervous system, as 
in the supposed efficacy of the individual ‘ will’ in determining 
bodily action, or it may lie partly outside of the nervous system, 
as in the case of nearly all the phenomena which the psychic re- 
searcher studies experimentally. The movement of physical objects 
without contact, or telekinesis, for example, involves a gap in the 
response process, between muscular contraction and displacement ,of 
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the object, or else between the efferent nerve excitation and this 
displacement. Clairvoyance involves a gap between the object— 
regarded as a possible stimulus to vision—and a brain or (speech) 
motor process in the organism of the clairvoyant. Telepathy implies 
the existence of a physical gap between the activities in the central 
nervous system of one person and that of another person.” 


He then coins a term to name this supposed break in the 
process and calls the phenomenon schizokinesis for one, and 
schizoneurosis, for the other of the two types of phenomena.* 
This sort of terminology, without any facts, does not help any 
in understanding the problem. It is very useful for throwing 
dust in the eyes of people who suppose that a new word means 
something new, when it does not even make the known intelli- 
gible. It just makes the problem abstract and esoteric. 

But the important thing to remark first is that psychic re- 
search does not assume any such “ breaks”’, as he here affirms. 
It is its problem to determine whether there are any breaks or 
not. As to the appeal to the “ outside ‘ psychic’ activity” it 
makes no such appeal, or at least to no more than we do when 
one person talks to another. There is a mechanical aspect to 
conversation, but the mechanics is not the whole of the phenom- 
enon. Whether there is a “ break” with the laws of mechanics 
we do not affirm or deny even in ordinary conversation. Indeed 
we do not have to discuss such a question. It is one of fact 
as to what is involved in conversation, not a problem of con- 
sistency in mechanics. It is the same with telepathy. We do 
not have to assume that it involves either a break or continuity 
with mechanics. That is another problem. It is a question 
whether ordinary sensory perception, whatever that is, is in- 
volved in telepathy. We cannot define telepathy to start with 
as anything more than mental coincidences and identities between 
two minds, excluding chance and sensory perception. This is 
a purely negative conception and involves no idea _ what- 
ever of its nature. Dr. Troland’s position is purely a@ priori 
and totally unscientific in every sense of the term. He simply 
begs the whole question to get a method of experiment that is 


*The terms “ schizokinesis ” and “ schizoneurosis ” are only “ jawbreakers ” 
for dissociation, 
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as irrelevant as it ignores the mileu in which alleged telepathy 
occurs, 

What the psychic researcher is studying is the question 
whether there is some “ causal” nexus between two minds in- 
dependently of ordinary sensory stimulus, not the question 
whether this external mental “cause” acts on the mechanical 
process. in bodily responses. That may remain just where it 
is in normal psychology, either unknown or a mere fact. We do 
not pretend to know how one mind can act on another and I 
rather think “ science” in every sense of the term does not care 
a picayune about that question. Its primary problem is the facts 
of coexistence and sequence between things, and the “ how” or 
“why” may be left to fool metaphysics. We do not require 
first to know what a cause is to believe that there is such, but 
to know what the facts are that supply evidence that a cause is 
present, and then we may compare the situation with those in 
which certain known or assumed causes act. In telepathy we 
are seeking only to know whether the coexistences and sequences 
of thought in two minds suggest more than ordinary sensory 
stimulus to explain them, if explanation be possible. We are 
not in the least concerned primarily with any of the recognized 
laws of physiology and psychology as absolute limits of 
experience. 

Take again what Dr. Troland says of telekinesis. He con- 
ceives that as a break or gap in nature, a gap between the object 
and the motor process in the organism of the clairvoyant. What 
evidence has he that it is any such break? The question is 
whether telekinesis is a fact, not whether it is a break in nature. 
The latter way of approaching it is pure dogmatism and a priori 
dogmatism at that. We have more reason to suppose that tele- 
kinesis is a break in nature than chemical affinity. We have no 
right to reduce nature to any one set of laws and true science 
never does so. It is only unscientific men that do this. Moreover, 
are not magnetism, wireless telegraphy and gravitation instances 
of telekinesis on a large scale? Do we consider them as breaks in 
nature? If they are breaks it is because they are fast facts, and 
that is the problem of psychic research; namely, to ascertain 
whether telekinesis occurs, not to decide that it cannot occur 
because it is a break with certain recognized laws. If you cannot 
break with the law of contact in the movement of physical 
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objects, you will have to deny the existence of gravitation and 
other telekinetic phenomena. The admission of them as facts, 
however, creates an assurance that any other form of telekinesis 
is possible and it becomes a matter of evidence, not of consistenty 
with certain limited laws of nature. Dr. Troland completely 
mistakes and misstates the whole problem. He is studying a 
question that psychic researchers do not have to bother their 
heads with.. We do not care whether certain laws of nature are 
universal or not. We are after facts and any other procedure 
is medizeval scholasticism, and all parading itself under the cover 
of being “science.” It is not “ science” at all in any rational 
conception of that term. 

Dr. Troland makes a number of a priori assumptions about 
clairvoyants, but he seems to have no definite conception of what 
that term means and his idea of their nature and beliefs is 
formed apparently without any investigation of them whatever. 
He cannot define his problem until he has investigated the facts 
in connection with clairvoyants and he has not attempted to do 


this. Such a procedure is a strange one for a man who professes 


to be “ scientific.” But you could not expect Harvard University 


to promote a man who disregarded the dignities of the science of 
the chair. He is to study psychic phenomena, but he is to be 
careful that he does not find any psychic phenomena at all. ‘This 
will be learning with a vengeance! It will suit the respectabil- 
ities of the University, and its votaries may blissfully think they 
have scotched the psychic snake when they have only run away 
from it, as they did with the young man many years ago in their 
theological seminary. Cotton Mather admitted the supernormal 
in connection with witchcraft, but Harvard has never been able 
since his time to get off its dignity or its esthetic stilts to study 
any problem actually connected with the humanities in the field 
of psychology, except in the case of Professor James, and the 
University did not like him to do it. Any man who ventures on 
a rational course with the subject takes his academic life in his 
hands. One of the Harvard students was asked if he would 
devote two years to psychic research and he replied: “ Not on 
your life.” Asked why, he replied that he could never secure 
a position in any university in the world, if he did take it up. 
He was probably correct. But when, it becomes respectable to 
ascertain the truth then Harvard will give attention to the sub- 
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ject. In the meantime effort will be wasted on experiments of 
the kind described in Troland’s Report. 

There is nothing wrong in trying such experiments. The 
application of mathematics to the phenomena will do no harm, 
but one may ask if you expect to decide whether John Smith 
committed murder or burglary by mechanical means and the 
application of mathematics. Psychic research has to deal with 
problems like those of the civil courts and not with physical 
questions. If you are going to limit the idea of “ science” to 
physical phenomena (that is, if “science” is convertible with 
“ physical science’’) as Whetham and some others do, tho Kant, 
Schopenhauer, Spencer and many others do nothing of the kind, 
you are going to be in a dilemma. You will either forfeit the 
right to pronounce any judgment on the facts or you will have 
to revise your definition of science. You cannot exclude psychic 
phenomena from the territory of science and then claim juris- 
diction over them in the name of that science. Psychic re- 
searchers need not care which horn of the dilemma you take. 
They will have their innings in any case, especially as they are 
concerned with facts and not with questions of their relation to 
previous mechanical theories. If the votary of mechanical proc- 
esses has to concede the facts and holds to their contradiction 
or break with the mechanical, so much the worse for mechanics. 
If he has to admit the facts and their consistency with mechanics, 
psychic researchers need not worry. 

The real conflict in this question is between the scientific 
zsthete and the vulgar mind, on the one hand, and the devotee 
of scientific dogmatism and the student of phenomena which 
have indubitable evidence of being facts, on the other. The 
respectabilities all lie on the side of academic superstitions and 
zesthetics, and these are the first things always considered by the 
intellectuals established in institutional prejudices. All this will 
be overcome as soon as it becomes respectable to believe in 
spirits. The facts will then be easily accepted. Scientific evasions 
and subterfuges will be abandoned and people will wonder why 
our academic votaries ever failed to admit them. They were 
slow to admit evolution, but they came to terms, and they will 
do the same with psychic research when it is respectable to 
ascertain and to admit the truth. 
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The Society assumes no responsibility for anything published under 3 
this head and no endorsement is implied, except that it is furnished by 


an apparently trustworthy contributor whose name is given unless with- 
held by his own request. 


DREAM COINCIDENCES. 


The following experiences are reported by Mrs. Emily G. 
Hutchings, who was the discoverer of Patience Worth and the 
reporter of the record on which was based the book by that name. 
The present incidents are of special importance as illustrating the 
same psychological phenomenon as two or three that have been 
remarked in the article on Mr. L. P. Jacks’s paper in regard to 
pictographic images and real or supposed apparitions. I have 
called the phenomenon interfusion: Mrs. Hutchings uses the 
term “ telescoped ”’ to describe the same fact. There are other 
cases as well. The present experiences are timely in connection 
with the discussion and I want to call particular attention to 
the resemblance psychologically between the incident mentioned 
on page 348 and the dream of Mrs. Hays in which she thought 
she foresaw the death of Mr. Hutchings in which her memory 
image of Mr. Hutchings was invoked unconsciously, no doubt, 
and led to confusion with his father. Two or three of the other 
experiences illustrate the same fact. I have noticed it so fre- 
quently in my work that I wish it remarked as perhaps a law 
of mediumship, at least in conditions under which special diffi- 
culties occur in getting the proper picture through intact. 

I have some of the dreams on record in more detail and they 
will illustrate the supernormal more clearly and evidentially. 
3ut I am publishing the present narrative because it is so timely 
to the discussion named and gives a collective force to the facts. 

The same phenomenon seems to have occurred in an im- 
portant premonitory or predictive experience by Swedenborg. 
It was the subject of an article by Mr. Albert J. Edmunds in 
Volume VII of the Journal, pp. 257-271. Curiously enough the 
explanation of that confusion or interfusion by Swedenborg was 
suggested to Mr. Edmunds by his knowledge of what had been 
said in the Proceedings about the ‘pictographic process.—Editor. 
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St. Louis, June 11, 1919. 
My Dear Dr. Hystop: 

It has been a long time since I have had occasion to write to you, 
and now there is nothing at all urgent about the communication. 
You told me that you might some time make a summing-up of Lola 
Hays’s mediumship, and what I have to tell you might be significant. 

Her curious dreams used to interest me. I have given you the 
record of some of them; but will mention three that concerned 
me most intimately. You know when we were in Boston she 
dreamed that she was employed (or would be employed a year 
hence) in a tall red brick building with conspicuous white trim- 
mings and that I came to visit her there. You thought it might 
be the Clemens home that she saw in her vision; but when you sent 
me the colored postcard, she did not respond, and when I told her 
what you suspected, she said her dream building was nothing like 
that, but was apparently an office building. 

A year later I went to see her, down at the Railroad Y. M. C. A., 


where she was doing publicity work and editing the Red Triangle 
magazine, and I recognized the building—which I had never seen 
until then and which she had not seen until she went there to work— 
as fitting her description. She was astonished. Said she had really 
never looked at the outside of the building, but it was identical 
with the one she had seen in her Boston dream. 


I told you how she related to me, when we were in the Pullman, 
going to Boston, the dream she had had five years before, in which 
she was seated by the window of a small and crowded room and 
suddenly perceived that the Statue of Liberty was directly before 
her. She had never been in New York, and said that if anything 
came of the dream, she wanted me to know about it in advance. 

That Saturday morning, after we went to Sound Beach, | took 
her for her first glimpse of New York. We rode down on a 
Broadway surface car, and when we approached Battery Park, I 
suggested going up to see Mr. Sprague, our host at Sound Beach, 
who is with the Panama Steamship Co. He had just had a small 
office partitioned off from the big main office and had moved into 
it that day. It was in a state of chaos, but he let us come in, and 
placed a chair for Mrs. Hays by the window. When we had been 
talking for some minutes, she exclaimed: “ Why didn’t you tell me 
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you could see the Statue of Liberty from your office?” Mr. Sprague 
said he never had time to look out of the window, and it was the 
first time I had been in that office. Indeed when Mrs. Hays related 
her dream to me, that small office was not yet in existence. 

The other dream had to do with my husband’s father. Mrs. 
Hays spent the night with us in November, 1917, and the next 
morning she was depressed at breakfast. She told me she had 
had a bad dream, but would not tell me what it was. However 
she went over to Mrs. Baumhoff and related the dream. She thought 
that she and Mrs. Baumhoff went to a strange house, where I 
admitted them and conducted them to a low room with exposed 
rafters, and they looked into a coffin and saw my husband—very 
thin and with white hair, but perfectly natural. 

The dream was curiously verified, the following April, when 
she and Mrs. Baumhoff came together to our house and I led them 
to the coffin of my husband’s father, and Mrs. Hays said: “ That 
is the face I saw. I thought it was Edwin. I had no idea he looked 
so much like his father.” 

It was after that that I learned the other part. After my father- 
in-law d@ed, down at the farm in Jefferson county, my mother-in- 
law had the coffin placed in the old original log room of the house, 
because a storm was raging—and people had to pass through the 
living-room, and that bedroom was more private. 

Mrs. Hays saw the two situations telescoped, as it were. That 
was typical of most of her psychic dreams. Now the curious thing 


is that I am having the same kind of dreams, always in connection 
with her. 





One of them is rather complex. I seemed to be climbing a hill, 
on the top of which was a cottage. I went around to the back 
and Mrs. Hays met me with the exclamation: “ Well, Emily, I 
am glad you have come. Irwin (Mr. Hays) and I are at our 
wits’ end. We have to get this place in order because she is 
coming, and we don’t know where to begin.” I asked her who was 
coming, but she would not tell me. I saw Mr. Hays, whom I had 
not known in life, and whose picture I was not familiar with. I 
helped them to put the cottage in order, and when I awoke the 
dream was so vivid that I thought I would go to the telephone and 
tell Mrs. Baumhoff about it. I knew she would be interested. 
While I was preparing breakfast, Mr. Hutchings came in with 
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the morning paper and told me that Mrs. Baumhoff had died the 
previous afternoon. 

Some weeks later I went out to see Mrs. Hays’s daughter-in- 
law, who lives in a cottage on the hill at Wellton. They had moved 
there shortly before Mrs. Hays’s death and it was my first glimpse 
of the place. Young Mrs. H. was working in her little garden, so 
I went out there to her and we went into the house through the 
kitchen door. After a while I told her of my dream, and she said: 

“Mother evidently had this place in mind when she gave you 
that dream. When we moved here, the place was in confusion for 
three days, and she would sit down on a trunk or box and say, ‘I 
wish I had Emily Hutchings here to tell me where to begin.’” I 
I asked her to show me a picture of Mr. Hays, and I first described 
the man I saw, as tall and thin with black eyes and hair. (Mrs. 
Hays had put all his pictures away after his death, because they 
had such a sinister effect on her.) The man I saw in my dream 
was undoubtedly Irwin Hays. 

The next dream I had, had to do with Lola’s daughter, Gladys, 
who was married soon after our return from Boston. Gladys and 
John and the “ cross of discord” figured in Mrs. Sanders’8 reading 
for Mrs. Hays, Miss Tubby will remember. John is a Catholic, 
which caused no end of trouble. Gladys had a baby two months 
old when her mother died. I tell you this, to give the setting for 
my dream. 

I seemed to be sitting in a Catholic church, almost alone, when 
Lola rushed in, greatly agitated, grabbed my arm and said, “ Emily, 
isn’t it a dirty shame that poor Gladys has to have my funeral at 
her house when she is moving ?” 

That same day—the dream came about six o’clock in the morn- 
ing—Glady’s baby was seized with a convulsion and died in about 
fifteen minutes. The household goods were all packed for moving, 
and the baby was apparently well when she dressed him, to take 
him to her mother-in-law while she finished the arrangements at 
the new house. I knew nothing about the moving, had not seen 
Gladys since Lola’s death, and did not know the significance of my 
dream until the end of the week. 

When I did learn the facts, I asked Lola to give me another 
dream, explaining why she had said it was her funeral, instead of 
the baby’s funeral. I had scarcely gone to sleep when she appeared 
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before me and said: “It was my funeral. That baby wasn’t sick. 
I took him. Either he or Gladys had to go. She isn’t strong 
enough to nurse him. So you see it was my funeral. I planned it. 
I ought to have waited till she got settled; but I didn’t want her 
to get used to the baby in the new house. If you could see Gladys, 
you would know why I did it. She is as white as cheese, and she 
is too young to die.” 

And now comes the most remarkable part of the whole thing. 
One day last week I went to luncheon with Caroline Risque, the 
sculptor. When I left, she wanted me to go out in the touring car 
with her. I had a “hunch” that I ought to go down in town. I 
barely missed a Hodiamont car, and walked all the way to Page 
Ave. instead of waiting for the next one. I felt all the while that 
it was foolish to take that long walk—but when I reached the corner, 
there stood Gladys and her two sisters. I went down in town 
with them. One of the sisters had been in Springfield with Vivian, 
Lola’s oldest daughter, and she said that Vivian and her husband 
had gone to a spiritualistic séance, and Lola had communicated. 
She said: 

“Why is it that with all my family and all my psychic friends, 
Emily is the only one I can reach? 

Vivian knew who “ Emily ” was, athough the medium did not. 
She asked: 

“Mamma, how do you reach Emily?” The medium replied: 
“T come to her in dreams.” 


I then told Gladys about my dreams. The poor girl looks 
dreadful—just as Lola said she did. When I told her what Lola 
nad said about the baby, she said, “ That’s what my mother-in-law 
insists. She said right away, ‘ This baby didn’t die a natural death. 
There is no kind of spasm that would take him as quick as that. 
Your mother came and got him, because you aren’t strong enough 
to take care of him’.” 

I don’t know whether any of this is significant or not. I have 
reached Mrs. Hays through three mediums, and have had other 
manifestations here at home, which I have not time to write out. 


Sincerely your friend, 
Emity G. Hutcuines. 
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The following incidents are from the collection of Dr. 
Hodgson and tho of long standing they seem to be intelligently 
reported. We cannot, of course, be sure of more than the fact 
that the parties believe the dream and coincidence to have oc- 
curred. The type is a familiar one and the story intelligently 
reported. It is unfortunate that the original informant’s diary 
was not obtained. It is conceivable that some defects might be 
due to this cause, but the fact that he was confident he had re- 
corded it in this manner is so much against the hypothesis of 
illusion of memory, at least as to the main coincidence and 
details referred to by Capt. Clark, tho he does not specify them. 
The type of coincidence, however, is so frequent and so 
well established in other and similar cases that the scepticism 
which might well have been applicable in the first stages of our 
investigation may not be so strong. The incident, however, is 
worth recording. 

The second experience is also a dream, tho not connected 
with a shipwreck, but with the return of a relative from a sea 
voyage. It is old and without corroboration and is interesting 
because of the detail about the ivory-handled umbrella.—Editor. 





Yonkers, Nov. 14, 1887. 
DEAR SIR: 

I shall have much pleasure in communicating to you the ex- 
periences you refer to in your note of yesterday, but the record 
of it.is not at hand, just at present, and may, even, have been lost. 
I will look it up at an early moment, and, if lost, I will send you 
my recollection of it, which, however, may have become imperfect 
in the lapse of some fourteen years. 

Yours truly, 
P. QO. DuMARESQ. 


To Richard Hodgson, Esq. 
Yonkers, Dec. 1, 1887. 
DEAR SIR: 
I have postponed writing you an account of the remarkable 
dream of which you have heard, in hopes of getting at some of my 
old journals, among which might be found that containing the 
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notes I made at the time; but there is no immediate prospect of 
my being able to ferret them out, and I am, therefore, constrained 
to trust entirely to my memory, which cannot be perfectly satis- 
factory to your Society which needs, I presume, more irrefragable 
testimony. 

In the summer of 1873, while asleep in my house, situated in 
the Foochow Road, Shanghai, China, in my usual good health, and 
sometime after midnight, I experienced a most vivid and exciting 
dream. I seemed to be on board the favorite coasting steamer, 
“ Suwonada,” and asleep in my berth, when I was suddenly aroused 
by a shock and sudden stopping of the steamer’s way, while, at 
the same time, I heard a noise as of the tearing of rocks through 
her bottom. I sprang from my berth, and hurried on deck where 
I found great confusion, and learned that the ship had struck and 
was rapidly filling with water. My old friend (an acquaintance 
from boyhood) Arthur H. Clark of Boston, was in command of 
the “ Suwonada,” and he decided to abandon the vessel without 
delay. The boats were launched and every body disembarked from 
the steamer, I being in the Captain’s gig, which remained alongside 
for Captain Clark, who was the last one to leave the ship. I saw 
him very distinctly (so distinctly, in fact, that the picture he pre- 
sented is almost as clear now, after the lapse of fifteen years) stand- 
ing on the port rail, and as he turned to look fore and aft I heard 
him say, “ Well, thank God all hands are saved;”’ upon which he 
stepped down into the boat and we shoved off; whereupon I awoke 
in a state of great excitement, I arose and consulted my watch, noted 
the time, and wrote out my recollection of the dream while it was 
yet clear in my mind. I said nothing of this to any body but my 
wife, although it disturbed my peace of mind for a day or two. 
Some days after, I met a friend who was connected with the house 
of Augustine Heard & Co., the owners of the “ Suwonada,” as 
he was walking on the Bund, and noticing that he seemed rather 
depressed, I said to him, “I think I know what is troubling you, 
the Suwonada is lost.” He seemed much surprised and asked me 
how I knew it, adding that A. H. & Co. had only just received a 
telegram from Hongkong, advising them of her loss, off. Foochow, 
on the night when I had had my dream. Upon’ comparison, I 
found, by making the proper allowance for difference of longitude, 
that my dream took place exactly at the time of the wreck, and a 
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letter from Captain Clark, to my friend, (who had asked him for 
details of the loss, and for his recollection of his acts and words 
just previous to leaving the steamer) confirmed the language I 
had heard. 


As I never had a dream, before this one, which was of special 
import, and none has been experienced since, | may properly claim 
to be, in no sense a dreamer: and should you deem this one of 
sufficient interest to publish in your records, I shall be obliged if 
you refrain from adding my name to it, unless you have some 
special reason for so doing. 

Although what I have written above is mere recollection after 
the lapse of many years, I am quite confident that my diary would 
practically confirm it. 

I am, Dear Sir, 
Yours truly, 
P. QO. DUMAREsQ. 


Boston, Dec. 6, 1888. 
RicHarp Hoptson, Eso., 
Dear Sir: 

I have your favor of the 20 Nov. which was forwarded to me 
here from Yonkers, and I would say, in reply, that my wife had 
read my written account, forwarded to you some months ago, and 
confirms it so far as her recollection serves her. I do not think 
any separate statement from her would add to the trustworthiness 
of the story. My private papers are packed away and not “ get- 
at-able ” just now, or I would endeavor to unearth my old journals 
and find my original notes. The friend whom I told of the wreck 
of the “ Suwonada” was the late Mr. Charles E. Endicott. Capt. 
Arthur H. Clark, who commanded the steamer, resides in London, 
and I dare say may remember writing to Mr. Endicott an account 
of the accident. His brother, Mr. Robert F. Clark, 40 State St., 
will, of course, be able to give you Captain Clark’s address. ...... 


Yours, 
P. QO. DuMARESQ. 
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Statement by Capt. Arthur Clark, 
(Made to me [R. H.] on Feb. 9, 1890.) 


I recollect talking with Mr. Dumaresq about his experience. 

I was Captain of the Suwonada when she was wrecked, at 7 
o'clock in the morning. A few weeks later, when I saw Mr. 
Dumarésq in Shanghai, he told me about his vision of the scene. 
We compared notes, and allowed for difference of longitude, and 
it appeared that his experience was as nearly as possible at the time 
of the actual occurrence. He described many details as they had 
actually taken place. I remember especially that he described our 
fighting with the pirates, which lasted for about two hours. 

Mr. Dumaresq told me that he had informed his wife on the 
morning of his vision of the circumstances, and I think he showed 
me a memorandum which he had also, made at the time. 


(Signed) 


The following incident is by another party, evidently a 
relative of the first and both related to the first informant of Dr. 
Hodgson, a Mrs. Mary A. Watson. The present narrator was a 
cousin of hers.—Editor. 


30sTon, Aug. Ist [Year not given, but evidently 1887.] 
RicHarp Hopcson, Eso., 
DEAR SIR: 

The experience you speak of as having been referred to by 
Dr. Watson was not a personal one, but one related to me by my 
Aunt many times, nor was it a shipwreck but only a dream, which 
was remarkable for the immediate confirmation under peculiar 
circumstances of its strange detail. 

The whole thing happened forty years ago and more, but I 
have often been told the story by my Aunt Mrs. Blake who, altho 
84 years of age now, can quite clearly corroborate it. I shall under- 
take to condense as much as possible, giving bare facts. 

My father, Capt. Dumaresq, made many voyages to China and 
at one time was absent from his home seven years. At the end of 
this time, one summer he was expected home from China, when a 
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dispatch came suddenly from him (in those days, of course, by 
mail) that he would be still further delayed by a visit to England 
which would postpone his return two months. 

Just after the receipt of these tidings, the following dream was 
experienced by my Aunt, his sister, at their summer home on Swan 
Island in the Kennebec River, opposite Richmond in Maine. 

She dreamed that she was sitting on the piazza overlooking the 
river in the morning and saw a boat put out from Richmond side—- 
a man was in the stern and two men were rowing—she watched them 
near the shore and finally land, when the man who had been in 
the stern appeared to her to be her brother. She ran down 
towards the river and on approaching found it was he, and in his 
hand she saw with peculiar distinctness an umbrella with an ivory 
handle—a carved dragon head of a curious pattern and round the 
covering of the umbrella was a circle of embroidered roses in white. 
She told the dream in the morning after, and was laughed at and 
reminded that the news had but come that he was coming home 
via England and which would delay him two months longer, so 
that, of course, there was no possibility of its coming true, to all 
of which she, of course, agreed. 





A few hours later she was sitting on the piazza and saw a boat 
put out from Richmond side—two rowers and a man in the stern, 
As it neared the shore, she was startled at remembering the strange 
circumstances of her dream, and seeing the boat land on the shore 
she hurried down. The man in the stern, who had stepped on 
shore, was her brother (my father) and on approaching he held in 
his hand an umbrella with an ivory handle, a carved dragon head 
of a curious pattern and round the covering of the umbrella was a 
circle of embroidered roses in white. 

This was the dream in which the especial point of the whole 
thing seemed to be the umbrella with its curiously carved handle. 

I think I once asked her if she was not expecting him to bring 
home to her some such umbrella. Her reply was in the negative 
and that she never could have asked for such an umbrella for she 
had never seen anything like it before. In those days curious 
things from the ends of the earth were not to be found as now on 
3roadway or Washington Street. 


Very truly yours. 
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The story, of course, is second-hand and suffers from the 
risk of having had details supplied in a second dream which 
might have become confused with the first one less accurate in 
the coincidence. This, of course, is conjecture, but we require 
assurance on that point.—Editor. 





The following from the collection of Dr. Hodgson was 
published first in the Religio-Philosophical Journal of October 
18th, 1890. The facts were corroborated by correspondence in 
the letters which follow the account. Before Mrs. Hyzer could be 
interviewed she died (in 1894) and the account has no other con- 
firmation than that indicated in the letters of herself and her hus- 
band. The existence of the supernormal has been proved since 
that time adequately to prevent such incidents from being wholly 
incredible. Whatever doubt may be raised rests on the inferior 
character of similar results under better test conditions. The 
Piper phenomena as well as those of others do not lend support 
to such accurate work as playing an expert game of chess, tho 
we who are familiar with mediumistic phenomena know that 
long years of contact with such work makes the medium more 
accurate than is likely to be the case with changes of sitters as 
in the Piper and similar cases. The chief interest, however, 
in the incident is the fact that it is affirmed by two persons who 
were the subjects and witnesses of the phenomena and they can 
be impeached apparently only for mal-observation or deliberate 
misrepresentation. There is no evidence of this, tho it would 
have been advisable to have had testimony as to their intelligence 
and honesty. The narrative itself does something to support 
this, and there seems to the writer no prima facie objection ex- 
cept the apparently accurate work of the medium. But we have 
only a summary from memory and no hint of the confusions and 
perhaps the guessing which the living player may have made as 
to the intended communication of his dead friend in the process 
of the game. If there was confusion and guessing the living 
player may have taken as important a part, or even the more im- 
portant part in the game by which he was himself defeated. The 
mystery is not at all in the game but in the communications di- 
recting it and of these we have no record by which to judge their 
merits.—Editor. 
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TESTS OF THE SOUL’S IDENTITY BEYOND THE GRAVE. 
By Mrs. F. O. Hyzer. 


I will now fulfill my promise to write for The Religio-Philosophi- 
cal Journal a statement of some which are usually called “tests” 
of the soul’s identity beyond the grave. 

Being so constitutionally conscious of my own self existence and 
of the impossibility apparent to me of subtracting anything from 
or adding anything to the infinite system of which my identity is 
an intelligent factor, I have never been a special “test” seeker in 
that direction, yet I am always more than willing to help others 
differently constituted to gather the proof they require to convince 
them of their own self existence and its self-perpetuating neces- 
sities and certainties. I will give a few experiences in as few words 
as I can present them. 

While residing in Baltimore my husband had a very dear friend 
with whom he had been in the habit of playing chess every evening 
nearly for several years. By experts at the game they were con- 
sidered very skillful and evenly-matched players. I often sat be- 
side them with my writing and reading to recall them to their 
normal state whenever their extreme concentration of mind upon 
the game caused them involuntarily to hypnotise themselves into 
materializing too forcibly their ideals of castle taking and knight 
capturing; yet I never interested myself in the game, nor even 
became in the slightest degree acquainted with either the principles 
or details of its movements. 

In 1880 our friend passed from the outer form, yet he still 
continued to visit us quite as constantly as before he ascended to 
a higher plane of consciousness, as was most clearly proved, not 
only through the seership of my daughter, my sister and myself, 
but through the agency of the table which served in giving us 
intelligent messages from him whenever we chose to seek com- 
munion with him in that manner. On the occasion to which I shall 
now especially refer, as we were conversing with him at the table, 
my husband asked him if it would not be a pleasure to him to play 
another game of chess with his old friend, and whether he could do 
so. He gave us to understand that it would, and that he could do 
so if I would follow his directions by the signals he could give me 
through the table, Mr. Hyzer arranging the pieces on the board 
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and proceeding with his side of the game in the usual manner. I 
consented most willingly, and after more than an hour of the closest 
application of skill on my husband’s part and the most faithful 
obedience that ignorance could yield to persistent and unquestioned 
authority on my own, the game, which Mr. Hyzer admitted was 
one of the closest tests of his skill that he had ever played, was won 
by our friend, to his apparent great delight, as the unusual dancing 
and tipping of the table bore evidence. 

Who played the game with Mr. Hyzer? I surely was as ig- 
norant of the nature of every movement made on the board as 
the board itself. Intelligence directed the movements on both sides. 
Mr. Hyzer surely did not play with such all-absorbing intensity of 
mental concentration against himself, and if “ magnetic force” or 
“electric currents” can of themselves prove such skillful chess 
players, | am sure our immortality of individual mind and its 
future possibilities of usefulness and beauty are raised upward on 
these evidences of the grandeur and magnificence of the universe, 
to which we must be most undeniable factors, to an incomparable 
height of imagination. At this point, with my poetical wings freed 
by such a concession, I am quite sure I should soon more than 
ever deserve the charge of being not only a “ transcendental,” but 
a “mathematical” Spiritualist. I leave the simple and true state- 
ment of the facts of this experience with those whom it may 
concern to consider it. The only object I have in stating them is 
a desire to aid those who still require such proof of indiyidual 
identity beyond the grave. 

In the spring of 1876 a very dear friend of mine, residing with 
his wife and two beautiful little children in Philadelphia, left his 
home very suddenly, as was supposed by his friends under the 
influence of a very intense mental excitement resulting from the 
loss of his entire property, a loss which his excessive mental efforts 
for months had failed to prevent, and which, as it seemed, had 
produced in his brain a state of temporary aberration or insanity. 
I received a telegram from his friends informing me of his departure 
from home and the inquiry if he had visited my home in Baltimore, 
as his friends thought his warm friendship and that of his wife 
for myself might have led him to seek me. I replied that I had 
not seen him. On the same night, as I was lying in my bed, 
feeling quite too much interested in the fate of my friend to be 
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at all inclined to sleep, my psychic vision was suddenly quickened, 
and the missing friend, accompanied by two other spirits, stood 
before me. He seemed to be very eager to reach me, and to have 
me know that he had arisen from the outer form, while his com- 
panions seemed as anxious to induce him to go with them in another 
direction. His clothing appeared quite disarranged, his hair 
disheveled and apparently dripping with water, and altogether his 
appearance impressed me that he had left the body in a very 
unhappy state of mind and under unfavorable conditions in relation 
to his transition. 


He and his friends very soon disappeared, leaving me in a 
state of physical chilliness and excitability quite unpleasant to 
bear. Immediately my guardian father stood before me, and thus 
addressed me: “I have just learned that a dear friend of yours 
was born to the higher plane of life last evening. As soon as he 
fully recovered consciousness he wished to communicate the fact 
of his new birth to his sorrowing wife and friends. His first 
thought in so desiring was to appeal to you to send or bear her 
the message, as he could not directly impress her. It is quite true 
that his mind did become unbalanced ere he left his home, and he 
had wandered he can not now remember where or how long after 
he left his home, till he found himself in the water of a lake or 
river, not so far from shore but that he could easily reach it, when 
once more his bewilderment of mind set in upon him, and he recalls 
nothing further until he found himself released from his weary 
earth form and surrounded by his loving, care-taking friends in 
the higher life. His influence upon your atmosphere was too 
oppressive, owing to his overwrought emotional state, and I re- 
quested his guardian friends to assist in aiding his withdrawal from 
your presence, promising them and him to instruct you of his 
condition and of his wishes to have you communicate with his 
wife.” I promised my father that I would do so, but on the 
following morning when I sat down to write to his wife, my heart 
became so sorrowful for her that I could not persuade myself 
to give her the details of the scene that had been presented to me 
regarding her husband’s transition, and I yielded so far to the 
influence of sorrowful sympathy as to only say to her that I was 
deeply impressed with the conviction that her husband was in the 
higher atmosphere, and would no more be her companion save as 
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an arisen, liberated spirit. I soon received a letter from her telling 
me what efforts she had made and was still making to find her 
husband through consultations with the best mediums of whom 
she could learn, and through advertisements in many daily papers 
in different cities. I might say many things in relation to all the 
details of our correspondence and her sorrowful search for her 
husband, but I will only pass directly to the test spirit communion 
involved in the narrative under consideration. In three weeks from 
the time when my friend informed me of his transition, his wife 
learned by information received from the mayor of New York City 
that a person answering in every particular to her advertisement 
of her lost husband had registered on the books of one of the city 
hotels on such an evening—I have forgotten the day of the month, 
just three days I think from the time he left his home—and that 
his lifeless body was found in his room on the following morning ; 
that he seemed to have fallen carelessly across his bed, still wearing 
his overcoat and other street clothing, proving that he passed from 
the body soon after reaching his chamber. The clerk of the office 
remembered that he presented a somewhat singular appearance, as 
his dress was quite disorderly and his hair seemed wet and almost 
dripping, though the weather was dry, and that hi$ manner was 
wholly free from any appearance of an abnormal character. His 
friends immediately went to New York, identified his clothing, 
watch and pocketbook, which were still in charge of the superin- 
tendent of the morgue where his form had been kept for several 
days for identification ere it was interred in the cemetery of 
strangers. His body was removed by his friends to Laurel Hill, 
Philadelphia. As it proved, upon comparison of details, our friend 
gave me the call on the evening following his departure from the 
earth form, and my father’s statement to me was wholly correct 
regarding the time of his birth. I have since learned from his 
spirit friends that on the evening of his departure from the body, 
ere he sought the hotel, he fell into the river near the New York 
and Jersey City ferry and was rendered temporarily sane again by 
the shock of coming in contact with the cold water, and in that 
condition of physical chill and mental excitement he had reached 
the hotel, registered his name, taken a room and had passed from 
the body very soon after having entered it [the room]. I leave the 
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plain statement of the facts to those who may be interested to reflect 
upon it. 


RAVENNA, Onto, Dec. 4th, 1890. 
Mr. RicHarp Hopcson, 
Dear Sir: 

Your letter of enquiry was received by due mail, and I should 
have given you an earlier reply, had I not thought I might by. delay 
be enabled to send you some further information regarding the 
details of the sad transition of the friend to whom I alluded in my 
letter to the R. P. Journal; but thus far I have been unable to 
learn anything of importance in addition to what I therein stated. 
His wife I think is still living in Philadelphia ; if I find her address, 
and can learn anything from her that would be of interest to you 
and your researches, I will communicate it to you. 

My husband is living, but has been for several years past an 
invalid. I think he could give you no additional facts of interest 
regarding his game of chess with our arisen friend. I have often 
conversed with him upon the subject, and we have on several oc- 
casions sat together at the same table, desiring a repetition of the 
phenomenon, but without the presence of my daughter in the flesh, 
we cannot get.the movement of the table. My daughter was born 
to the higher life three years ago. She is almost constantly with 
me, and has given me very remarkable evidences of her personal 
identity and guardian presence, but those evidences are mostly of 
too personal a character to give to the public. 

If at any time I recall any evidences I have received, or should 
in the future receive any that I think would be of service to your 
psychic labours, it will give me pleasure to send them to you. 

Wishing you success in the very interesting and important in- 
vestigation you are making of the soul of the universe, 

I am, 

Yours fraternally, 
F. O. Hyzer. 


Mr. RicuHarp Hopcson, 
DEAR SIR: 

It gives me pleasure to be able to confirm with my testimony 
the statement made by my wife in her letter to the ‘R. P. Journal’ 
in relation to the game of chess which I played with my invisible 
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friend. I can add nothing that would be of particular interest to 
the psychic researcher. 

The account given by her of the interview with her friend who 
passed from the earth in a state of temporary aberration is also 
wholly correct. 

Yours respectfully, 


L. H. Hyzer. 
RAVENNA, OHIO, 


Dec. 28, 1890. 


AN APPARITION. 


The following incident came to me from the collection of 
Dr. Hodgson. As the narrative shows, it is very old, having 
been copied from an account written in 1863, evidently not long 
after the occurrence itself. Its chief interest for us at this date 
is the allusion to the condition of General Wynyard at the time. 
Both men seem to have seen the apparition at the same time, but 
General Wynyard seems to have been deprived of speech and 
this circumstance indicates that he was at least partly entranced 
and possibly his condition was the cause alike of his own vision 
and that of Sir John Sherbrooke. It is only in recent years that 
we have begun to understand how these things occur and it is 
some evidence of the genuineness and authenticity of the facts to 
find that this circumstance was noted and put on record without 
any hint of the reason for it. Probably all similar experiences 
are more or less associated with some form of partial entrance- 
ment, even if it goes no farther than local anzsthesia which is 
not easily discoverable. 

The “ Trinity Church ”’ ghost is not important. I include it 
only because it is a part of the record. It is somewhat the same 
with the last instance, tho coming from the same authority and 
being more nearly firsthand than the “ Trinity Church” ghost 
it deserves record for what it is worth—Editor. 





PHILADELPHIA, 6th March, 1890. 
Dr. Ricu. Hopcson, 
DEAR SIR :— 
Enclosed I send you as requested the copy of the the account, 
referred to in my former letter, of the appearance of young Wyn- 
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yard’s “image” to his friends at Cape Breton. I am sorry to say 
I have not been able to make a clean copy of it, but you must 
excuse the dust of years. Please let me have the MS. again when 
you have done with it. When I made the copy in 1863 I did not 
obtain Lieut. Oates’ permission to make any public use of it, and 
probably, as an account of the appearance was published by Mrs. 
Grove, and perhaps elsewhere, it may not be worth republishing. 

As to the Trinity Church (York) “ghost”, I am not aware 
that my wife ever gave any written account of what she saw, nor 
have I written anything on the subject. Mrs. Wake’s statement 
agreed substantially with that given by Baring-Gould. One fact she 
mentioned which I do not remember seeing in print. It is that one 
of the female figures (usually, if not always) appeared to turn a 
summersault (or somerset), which confirmed me in my suspicion 
that the appearance is an optical illusion, caused in some way by 
the refraction of the light by the East window in which it is seen. 
[ was told it usually came just before the reading of the litany, 
and those who had often seen it had a feeling that it was about to 
appear. This may have arisen, however, from the fact that the 
phenomenon was always observed at about the same point in the 
service. There must be dozens of persons in York who know much 
more on the subject than I do, and such being the case I would 
rather not have my name or that of my wife mentioned, except 
privately, in connection with it. I was told that the Sexton of the 
Church was quite annoyed at so many people going to the services 
for the purpose of “seeing the ghost”. I have often thought it 
ought to be investigated more thoroughly, and probably Mr. Baring- 
Gould would give his aid. 

I am, yours truly, 
C. STANILAND WAKE. 


The late Sir John Sherbrooke and Gen’l Wynyard were early 
friends, and as young men, officers in the 33d Regt., which, at the 
time referred to in the following narrative, was employed on foreign 
service, and their respective companies quartered in the Island of 
Cape Breton in Nova Scotia. The frost of that winter had been 
longer and more intense than for many previous ones, and they 
had consequently been deprived for a proportionate length of time 
of any intercourse with England; and amongst other requisites 
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of which they were in need were their regimental hats, and several 
of the officers, amongst whom were the two above mentioned, had 
caps made of fur, or the skins of the wild animals they had killed. 
And they were encamped (if it may be so termed) in the log houses 
used in that country, which generally consisted of two apartments, 
opening one into the other, the inner one being used as a bedroom, 
the outer apartment as a sitting-room. Gen’l Wynyard had sprained 
his ankle so as to prevent his dining with the Mess, and immediately 
after dinner Sir John Sherbrooke withdrew from thence and came 
to sit with his friend. It was still daylight, and neither of the 
young men had drunk any wine. Whilst they were conversing 
together Capt. Sherbrooke (for that was his rank at the time) be- 
came sensible of the appearance of a figure which suddenly pre- 
sented itself—a seemingly tall youth about 20 years of age, looking 
extremely ill and emaciated, but who was to him a perfect stranger. 
Struck with so singular an object, standing near the outer door 
(which had not been opened), he immediately drew the notice of 
Capt. Wynyard to their unexpected visitor, who on turning his eyes 
upon the figure, became suddenly agitated. “I have heard,” ex- 
claimed Capt. Sherbrooke, “of a man being as pale as death, but 
I never saw a living man look so like a corpse as you Wynyard.” 
But his friend seemed deprived of speech, and Sherbrooke per- 
ceiving his agitation, felt no inclination to address the figure, who 
looked silently and mournfully upon Wynyard (and with a fixed 
gaze). Still keeping its eyes upon him it proceeded slowly (passing 
the table at which they were sitting) into the inner apartment, 
from which there was no possible egress, except thro’ the door, 
which apparently opened of itself to admit this extraordinary vision. 
(N. B.) The windows both of the bedchamber and the outer room 
were double glass, well secured to prevent the entrance of the frost. 
The feeling of oppression excited in both gentlemen by this ap- 
pearance, was no sooner relieved than Wynyard seized his friend 
by the arm and in extreme astonishment and emotion, muttered in 
a low voice, “ Sherbrooke, that is my brother.” “ Your brother,” 
repeated Sherbrooke, “ what can you mean? There must be some 
deception, but we will soon discover it,” and giving his arm to assist 
his lame friend, they immediately proceeded into the small bed- 
room, but their astonishment was great at finding the place empty. 
Wynyard’s mind had received an impression from the first moment 
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that the figure which had appeared to them was the spirit of his 
brother. Sherbrooke still persevered in asserting that some de- 
lusion had been practiced. They, however, took a note of the day 
and hour in which this event happened, and to prevent the 
possibility of its being lost, or any mistake arising, a copy of the 
memorandum was locked up in the Regimental chest with other 
papers of importance, and so unwilling were they to believe in any 
supernatural appearance that they tried to persuade themselves that 
they had been imposed upon by some trick, tho’ they could not by 
any means account for it. Wynyard, however, could not help 
dwelling on the occurrence and feeling great anxiety respecting his 
young brother, whom he had left well in England, and having 
recently entered one of the Regiments of the Guards, of which the 
figure appeared to wear the uniform, and Sherbrooke, in talking 
it over afterwards with his friend, particularly remarked, “ What 
a good hat he had on, and how different from theirs.” Under 
these circumstances it may be supposed that they awaited the arri- 
val of letters from England with intense anxiety, but by the first 
ships no intelligence relating to this circumstance could be re- 
ceived, for they had all left England previous to the time of its 
occurrence. At length the long wished for vessel arrived, all the 
officers had letters except Wynyard, but after all the others had 
been read, without any tidings that could explain the mystery, 
Sherbrooke found one that he had at first overlooked (or rather 
he had read all from his own family the first), and this letter 
was from a mutual friend requesting that he would break to 
Wynyard “the death of his favorite and most beloved brother ”, 
who it appeared (on comparing the account transmitted of his 
death with the time when his spirit so mysteriously appeared in 
America) had expired in London on the day and hour (allowing for 
the difference of longitude, etc.) which the two friends had been 
sitting together in their cantonment in Cape Breton. From that 
moment Wynyard ceased to doubt the fact that his brother had 
appeared to him in the moment of dissolution ; but tho’ Sherbrooke’s 
mind was convinced of the reality of the appearance, he was so 
reluctant to believe the possibility of any preternatural intercourse 
with the departed that he was still disposed to doubt the evidence of 
his senses. 


Some years afterwards when they had all returned to England, 
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and Sherbrooke was walking with a brother officer in London, he 
saw on the other side of the street a gentleman with whom he was 
so struck that he stopped short, exclaiming to his companion “ That 
man is the very image of the ghost of Wynyard’s brother which I 
saw in Nova Scotia.” To which his companion replied. “ That is 
most extraordinary, for the gentleman you see is a Mr. Eyre 
(afterwards Lord Newburgh), and who so strongly resembled the 
younger Wynyard that they were frequently taken the one for the 
other, and moreover Mr. Eyre had once had money paid to him 
by the same misapprehension.” 

Thus ends the account of the apparition. I will now add a 
very extraordinary circumstance which is considered by all who 
have heard it as a most complete corroboration, but I believe it is 
known only to our own family and the particular friends to whom 
my uncle occasionally but rarely related it. 

When my late uncle, then General Sherbrooke, was in the 
Peninsula, and second in command of our Army, then in Portugal, 
which was encamped on the banks of the Duoro, a compact which 
he and Wynyard had mutually framed when in America, was 
suddenly and awfully recalled to his mind. It was that “if the 
spirits of the departed were really permitted to return to earth, 
whichever of them died the first would appear to the other to warn 
him of the event.” General Sherbrooke, on the night to which this 
refers, was suddenly awoke with the painful conviction that General 
Wynyard (whom he had left in England) had just expired. He 
was dreadfully agitated and affected. He neither saw any appear- 
ance nor heard anything, but he was convinced his friend was no 
more, and with the most powerful effort of his reason he could not 
shake off the distressing impression. Contrary to his usual custom 
when his servant came into his tent early in the morning he found 
his master dressed, but looking so wretched that he could not help 
asking if he was ill. In fact his reason was so shook that he could 
not bear to see any one, and sending for the officer next in command, 
he took a boat and crossed the river to a sequestered place and spent 
the day alone. Of course he did not fail to note the time of this 
occurrence, and his forebodings were but too soon confirmed— 
Gen’l Wynyard, the companion and friend of his early days, and 
for whom he entertained the affection of a brother, had expired 
that very night. 
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The above narrative was copied by me from the original memo- 
randum taken down from the lips of Sir John Sherbrooke by his 
niece Miss Oates. The original account is now in the possession 
of her nephew,—Oates, Esq., of Hesthrope, W. Newark. 

Cas. S. WAKE. 

Nov. 18, 1863. 
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